Chinese 
laborers 
left mark» 
in county 


By ANNIE PIERCE 
Columbian staff writer 
arly Chinese immigrants to 
the Northwest made a dent in 
Clark County history. A cou- 
ple of them, actually, 
In the late 1800s, Chinese immi- 
' grants worked long; tedious hours 
24 to build two 
ditches. The 
town of La- 
Camas was a 
hot spot be- 
cause of the 
timber indus- 
try. The in- 
crease in de- 
mand for 
timber prod- 
ucts fueled — 
_ the need 


More than 100 Chinese were al 

so hired in 1893 to dig the Eure 

\ ' Ditch, which would drain a 

| swampy agricultural area in east 

, Clark County. It later became : 
known as “China Ditch” and ran 
alongside what is now 172nd Av- 
enue. 

The method used to dig the 
ditches was different. Chinese la- 
borers would fill wicker baskets 
with dirt and pass them along a hu- 
man chain to the top of the ditch, 
according to Robin Turner, who 
wrote an account of Chinese immi- 
grants in Clark County for the 
book “Clark County History 1997.” 
The ditch was sloped, with ter- 
races where workers stood while 

| Passing the baskets to the top. 

They sang songs that reminded 
them of their homeland, Turner 
' “wrote, working to the rhythm to 
help pass the time. 

Taxpayers objected to the China 
Ditch because its boundaries 
edged in on Mud Creek. They took 
the matter to court. 

_ Despite white harassment, the 


ss 


| until completing the contra 
_ | wrote Columbian er 


“never saved enough money to re- a i 


area, they worked. 


Chinese refused to quit their jobs 


The State Drainage Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional in May .. 
1894, according to Fort Vancouver 
Historical Society records. On June 
2, 1894, the Chinese workers left 
the project. Because China Ditch 
was almost finished, the govern- 
ment later allowed it to be complet- 
ed. 
Chinese immigrants were skilled 
in many trades and were willing to 
work long hours and provide the 
physical labor that helped Clark 
County grow and prosper. After 
first immigrating to the Vancouver- 
Portland area, they worked jobs in 
mining, digging, cooking, cleaning, 
factories, cutting wood, raising 
crops and laying railroad ties; often | 
at the expense of raising a family. ‘ 

Those who could afford it re- 
turned to their homeland to marry 
before returning to their jobs in Pa- 


es 


_ cific Coast cities, Gauld wrote. 


Sadly, many Chinese immigrants — 


turn to China and often died in the 


